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al 
thout th 


each OF us have for th 
curity anc Cooperation 
mec by our interpretation of the present situation and 
velopments in international society, on now each one of us in 
GeZines the concept of security. I shall first try to list 
of the major problems which mankind is confronted with at 
Of the twentieth century ané which to my mind make up 
material of our long term security. Thereafter I sh 


in lines of development thet may poss 
bute to solve these problems. SaLT I 


Agreement, CSCE and Mutual Belenced Force Reductions (BFR) 
Shoule all be seen in this light, - as possibly inmporta:<¢ ¢ 
<owards the solution of our basic prodiems, and not as ends 
m themselves. 


, 
teps 


mhaps they should be seen as part OF @ mopping-up overs 


@ squaring away of the rereins of certain Suropean oroblexs 
ars still with us, in order to clear tne deck for an effort 
sOlve more global and more elaraing proolems. 


Security questions are not isolated aspects of polit 
involving certain parts of foreign policy only. 


Security problems arise as tze result of basic problems in 

national and world affairs, end as such embrace all foreign 

policy. 

Yoreign policy in ite turn is no longer limited to its tre~ 
vesk of regulating relations between states. Fore 

oiicy is increasingly becoming a tool for the soluvicne of 

the most important provlens confronting ua today, sncluding 


neny of the internal problers of our separate countries. 


economic ani technolorical develo 

el ané internetiona) ievel. 
Governments are increasingly unedle to 7 
own goals and political programmes because of 
forces thet are outside their control. This ezplies 
to o11 governments irrespective of po2 sai colsu 


Therefore ell governments shoulé have e@ cor. inte- 


rest in trying to gain political c 2 cvex 


lopments, unless they achere to a doctrine oF 
“laissez-faire”. 


Phe difference between rich and poor coun 
inercesing, exé even within individuei cov 
we are unable to obliterate 

Wnis situation persists in spite of ail polis 


declarstions of intent to overcome it. 


foro cooms to have Seco! 
as a mode of acti sn staves. 
Shis docs not mean, howsver, thet there is 
sional peace. Gthar forse of violence are 
taken into use, ouch a3 quesilia warfare, 
Kidnappiags sé vic: reprisals. Foverty, 


“nd leek of Gonosratic ptliticn? control 


millions still feel thet their only chance to change 
society and gain their rights as human beings is 


through the use of terrorism or simply by resorting to 


violence. 


- Limited natural resources. 
fhe growing understanding of the scerceness of natural 
resources in the world hes created a more intense 


competition for the utilisation of those resources 


and has shown perhaps more clearly than any other 


factor the need for international planning, coopera- 
tion and control in oréer to ensure reasonable exploita- 


tion and more equitable distribution. 


- Population. 
The rampant population increase is closely connected 
to the problems of poverty end scarcity of resources, 
not only in the overpopuleted developing coujtries, but 


increasingly also in the already industrialized societies. 


vironment — pollution. 

fhe development of industry, chemical wastes and 
pollution in general, combined with rapidly increa- 
sing population, has put the question of control and 
preservation of the environment in the forefront of 


current problems. 


In highly industrialized countries, people are 
questioning the value of economic growth without 
adequate political plamning and control. The relovance 


eaeeeena aes) terme or Our 
= > es 


Is not economic growth or no growth, but - what sort 


of growth and how economic growth snould be used and 


distributed. 


- This again inevitably brings in the problem of how 


measure welfare and output in e tertiary economy. 


Provided that we agree that these are the basic problems that 
confront us today, we must judge political developments, our 
actions, in relation to their possibility of contributing to 


a solution to these problems. 


@ill now, the postwar period has been characterized by pre- 
occupation with other problems, such as imbalance of power 
and military insecurity. To these we have tended to address 
ourselves with either a martial spirit or en overzealous 
sens of mission. These attitudes are inadequate in the 


painstaking political tasxs of cooperation that lie before us. 


Tne probems ere global. ney are not limited by geogrephi 
political or national voréers. Their solutions mist be 
national solutions, arrived at in co-operation between govera- 
nents, and between large orgenisations such es trade unions, 
consumer organisations ané industriel organisetions. 

nigaly doudtiul whether individual countries will de able 
+o resolve these issues alone. Economic, technological and 
political forces outside tae control of any one country 
will probably ovviate purely national efforts or at least 
make them enormously @iffioult. We live in an ere of tranc- 
national policids. — 


X belicve thet when future histerians come to cheracterice 
developments in Durope ané Horthern Anerice, in the late 
se6a's eed 1970's, one of the characteristics will be the 
increasing understanding oF tac relationship or inter- 
relation between domestic and foreign policy. Before this 
period, foreign policy wes by end large the exclusive reserve 
of a rather linited group of people, consisting of a zew 
politicians, experts ené-journalists, who constitutes 
the opinion-saaping end decision-maing milieu in a country's 
foreign policy. 
We are now experiencing a development toward a mick broader 
participation in this decision-naking process. The grass-root 
level is beginning to stir, either due to frustration, be- 
wilderment and protest egeins= the future shock and/or 
in deep concern and ever elara et the enormity and immediate 
danger of the issues which treditional foreign policy somehow 
has not been able to properly identify and certainly not +o 
handle. There is a certeix conflict in this: the conflict 
between,on the one hand, <ne complicated questions and mode 
behaviour in international affairs waich call for @ kind 
experience and expertise which rarely has been developed 
the locel levels, eng, on the other hand, the feeling 


among ever broadening g>ou>s of the public that they see the 


issues and demand quick solutions. The tension between the 


need for expertise and tne urge on the local level to par- 
ticipate in decisions tha= directly or indirectly are of 
imperative importance to <he individual citizens, will be 
a factor to meet and resolve in the yars to come, and will 
nO doubt be an importan; factor in international relations, 


a: aS ain Seabare =szops a Moots teavice: 


The increasing awareness of the 
Gevelopment on domestic affa 
such as prices, income, 


influence of international 
irs, including everyday issues 
Smployment and housing, has led 


large organisations like tr 


ade unions, industry, shipping, 
banking, the press and other massmedia, to see the need 
for developing their own capability in international 
affairs. It has also led to increasing activity on the 
part of non-parliamentary pressuregroups. This is due to the 
fact that there are no well-organised and natural channels 
of influence between the individual on the local level 

and the decisions in foreign policy. Many countries have 
developed a reasonably rational network of public influence 
in the shaping of, say, the national income tax systen, 
with due hearing of most of the groups concerned. The 

Same is not felt to be true, and is not true, for the 
shaping of foreign policy. 


I said that future historians will note the increasing 
awareness in the past decade of what these external and 
common enemies are. I an afraid that they will also note 
to what little extent we have begun to organise ourselves 

to fight then. 

We have the awareness of the problems, we probably also have, 
or could develop the technical means to solve them. What 

we lack is the organisaticn and cooperative political 

will. It may be said about us that we sit watching, 
terrorstricken, the coming of the deluge, instead of getting 
up to organise an adequat® response to the challenge. 

It is a question of organisation, international organisation, 
and in this direction we have developed only the most 
rudimentary traces. In fact, some recent developments 

are counter-productive : ‘the stress in many countries 

both rich and poor on nevional sovereignity, and our 
unwillingness to commit ourseives to long-term cooperation 

if it means giving up even minor short-term national advan- 


of. 
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tages. These are alarming trends which make it far 


from certain whether we will actually be able to meet 
the challenge in time. 


It is difficult to establish to what extent this inte- 
pretation of the international situation is a‘conscious 
motive behind the development toward CSCE/MBFR. 


Anyhow, the more immediate historical facts could not be 
excluded from this framevork of the present situation. 


Tschecoslovakia 1968 became in this connection an important 
turning point for both the East and West European countries. 


For the Soviet Union, developmenss in Tschecoslovakia 
clearly demonstrated the need to consolidate an unstable 
situation. For western countries it became evident 

that security problems in Zurope also are closely linked 
to antagonism and tensions in Eastern Europe. The whole 
of Europe thus beca me dependent on the shaping of a 

basis for European relations tha: would minimize Soviet 
Concern for security consequences of development in Eastern 
Europe. 

This fact in itself is reason enough for a CSCE. Then came 
Willy Brandt's foreign policy which opened up for new 


possibilities of realistic results of multilateral East/ 
West contacts in Europe. 


Thais is the framework in which the CSCE and the MBFR talks 
must be viewed. 

CSCE and MBFR are exarplss of multinational efforts to deal 
with basic problems. They represent foreign policy not in 
its traditional manner of dealing merely with relations 


af 


between countries, but in the common efforts of states 


to meet an “external threat". The tendency towards 
regional integration in various parts of th 


world should 
be seen in this same context. 


Such integration is a 
response to the need for political bodies with the possi- 
bility to develop the power and authority 


to act on behalf of 
@ group of states, in order 


to try to regain some of the 
political influence on developments that gradually was 


lost during the post-war years. 


While industry and capital long ego have effectively crossed 
political and geographic borders, political bodies and 
large organisations like the trade unions have operationally 


Stayed behind within the oid tradicional national borders. 
This development have to a great extent 


t increased the gap 
between economic and tecnnologice! developmen 


planning and control. 


t and political 


The pressure generated by the emergence of the new problems 
on the horizon of our consciousness contributed to an 
international change of priorities, not the least in the 
United States and the Soviet Union, aiso in other 
nations. This is important in making it possible to 

handle the preparatory Conference on Security and Cooperatior 
in Europe and the preparation for Mutual and Baianced 

Force Reductions. 


There will be no security, if security is limited to a 
costly military defence against other nations, while at 

the same time, funds, energy and attention are not deeing 
diverted in sufficient amounts to the other looming problems. 
The need to go beyond @ purely military definition of 
security, to enable ourselves to release funds, energy anc 


ols 
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resources to meet our common problems, to unlock our 
attentions towards other things is the main motivation for 
@il the nations who meet in Helsinxi and Vienna. This 
should not be forgotten in the wilderness of military and 
strategic speculations. 


This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that 
what may be gained econonically and politically by the 

two conferences may be transferred to other geographic 
areas of conflict, for instance the China - Soviet conflict 
Or the Middle East. 


To a considerable extent the agenda for CSCE and 

the MBPR-talks seen as a whole, reflect the desire to got 
beyond the post-war milivary co ms and on the the 
solutions of our common problems. 


questions of security, includ: 
ef 


relations between the partic 

measures, including certain = 

at strengthening confidence and increasing stabi 
with a view to reducing the dangers of military con- 
frontations. 


Cooperation in the fields of economics and environment 

= development of commercial exchanges, 

= industrial cooperation anc cooperation in the fields 
of development of raw mat tals and of energy resources 
cooperation in other areas of economics, 
cooperation in the field of environment. 


Development of human contacts, broadening of cultural 
and educational exchanges anc wider flow of infor- 
mation, 


ole 


development of human contacts 
broadening of cultural exchanges 


broadening of contacts and exchanges in the field 
of education, 


wider flow of information. 


The MBPR-talks and this agenda for the CSCE will constitute 
a broad range of discussions between all European states, 
the United States and Cenada. Concrete and positive results 


will be of at least psychological importance for the further 
development of the issues on the agenda. 


I have tried to place the CSCE in ea broader context, into 

a framework of the general national and international deve- 
lopment at the end of this centu: 

At this moment one knows the res » if any, of the CSCE 
and the MBPR-talks. Their only e of success is t 
national, regional and ell-European interests are considered 
to coincide. 


The main short-term aim and justification of these meetings 
is that they may start 2 process towards the > duction of 
tension and growth of confidence between Zastern an¢ Western 
European countries. 


Beforehand one may take one of t. e@ possible attitudes 
towards the conferences : One may wait -pnlegnatically 

for possible results, o> one may take a pes imistic attituce, 
a rather fashionable scepticism, or one may look forward 

to the conferences with a sober optinisn. 


* 


fo approach the conferences with either indifference or 

pessimism, would hardly contribute to their success, and 
such attitudes might therefore turm out to become self- 

fulfilling prophesies. A sober optimism is therefore 


the politically necessary as well as a reasonably realistic 
attitude. 


Speculations on the true motives behind proposals made by 
one or the other side or countries may be very frustrating 
exercises. They can, however, have some constructive value, 
if we try to connect motives with possible expectations. 

fhe long-term hopes for all parties involved in the 
preparations of CSCE and MBFR have been oriefly sketched 
above. 


The immediate motives differs probably from country to 
country in East as well as in West. Broadly speaking one 
may, however, say that what is generally recongnized as 
the motives of the Soviet Union in suggesting that the 
CSCE should be convened could be summed up in the following 
brief points : 


Consolidate and legitimate the status-quo including 
the Soviet position in Eastern Europe, 


multilateral recognition of the status-quo in Europe, 
particularly of the German situation. Such recog- 
nition wills be a good substitute for a peace 
agreement which it is most unlikely will be achieved 
in the foreseable future, 


increase import of Western technology and kno-how 


a fragmentation of NATO, 


China. CSCE could mean more security, less tension 


«/. 


in Europe, thereby freeing more resources for Gealing 
with Soviet relations to China, 


411-European Cooperation is a way of preventing or 
Giverting further West-European integration, 


Western Europe would in a process of détente relax 
politically and militarily, 


acceleration of US disengagement from Western Europe. 


The United States or most of the NATO-countries' motives and 


possible expectations for a CSCE and MBPR, could Probably 
be summarized as ; 


Bilateral contacts in Europe are not any longer 
adequate for Sealing with the overall Problem of 
European Security, 


BRG's interes: andé initiative in shaping a frame- 
work that gradually may change the "German prod! 

open up for possibilities for a development with 

binding regulations and yith a guarantee against 

violence, 


US force reduction will come anyhow. It is better 
therefore to get it balanced and mutual than uni- 

lateral, or use East/West relations aS @ means of 

preventing UFR (Gnilateral Force Reduction), 


change of status-quo would give more possibilities 
for East-European countries in their foreign policy, 


the possibilicies of the smaller countries to take 
Part in a process of decision-making concerning 


European security. 
fe 
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Broad participetion in the decision-making process 


of European security could easily result in no 
progress. This 


which will have 
between the two 
Soviet Union. 


would again mean that the decisions 
So be taken will actually be taken 
Super-powers, the United States and 
Tais seems to be an insoluble conflict 


between democracy and effective results. 


Initiative is necessary from the Western countries 
in order not to come on the political defensive, 
both internationally anc nationally. 


An interesting development is the change of attitude on 
the part of the two sides which seems to have occured over 
time. 

The USSR originally promoted the CSCE while the NATO-countries 
were advocates of the MEPR. The preparatory talks have, 
however, to some extent Srought the CSCE-initiative out of 
Soviet hands, and playec it increasingly into the hands of 
the NATO-countries an= ral countries. On the other 
hand the MBPR-talks have, at least in, the preparatory stage, 
given room for some initiative on the-part of the USSR, 
which proposed that neutral countrie: hould be included. 
The original attitudes towards these two conferences or 
talks may thus have becone more Balanced, a change which 
will probably contribute to the possibilities of success 

for the talks, 


- ceiling on the cefence budget, 


This, of course, is ax extremely complicated technical 
question, dut equally sc=plex ini its political and psycho- 
2 fact of its being taken up for 
shologital impact. What is 
possible in politics aluays'to a large extent be the 
result of a long psyc olcsical proce: where former tabdu- 


questions after a wnize sexe to de accepted. 
, Ry: 
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Results in the military-cechnological field of talks 


like the CSCE, MBPR and Strategic arms Limitations (SALT) 


Go not by themselves secure reduction of tensions, but 
may contribute to a agrowth of confidence and mutual trust. 


Increasing cooperation and possible growth of confidence 
between Eastern and Western European countries will actually 
reduce the importance and possibilities of neutral non- 
aligned countries. This policy has a particular mission 


in "coald war" confrontation and lack of communication 
between the parties involved. 


Decisions of major consequences for all-European cooperation 
are already in fact mainly a matter bétween the two military 
groupings - tHe Warsaw Pact and the NATO - or between the 
two super-powérs, Washington and’Moscdw. The pattern of 
direct contacts would probably become even more pronounced 

in a possible future cooperation 'betwéen Comecon and the 
European Comminity. Normalisatidn of ‘cooperation 

in the whole of Europe inevitably be effectuated through 
the super powers or tze mein military or economical groupings 
in Europe, after detailed and Well-prepared bilateral contacts 
This gives little room for choice or major influence on the 
part of those countries sho do not belong to any of these 


groups. 


Cooperation or ectly ocetween COMECON and 50 seens 


inevitable and desiradls, even if such a development shoul 


leave out several European countries from the cooperation 


in the first round. Technologicel end economical develop- 


ments that have implication for ail of Durope and therefore 
demand a miltileteral coodreration will press forward with 


urgency in the years <o cone. 


All the countries involveé have tended to stress the 
importance of a well prepared CSO=. There can be no coudt 
sonference wi 
is a mich greater <anger the 
will be held at ell becesse the excessive caution 
countries concerned, the= = tae conference will 


badly prepared. 


Whether or not these atte=pts to sormalize relations in 
xrope will ve successii, is yet clear. There ere 
fear that to oreex the present deadlock may only 
Durope less secure shen it is now. Both blocs are 
- aware of this danger. it is unlikely that either of 
she development of a situa- 
in which their securivy © tecome less rather thon 


fully assured. 
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fhe Soviet Union will be watchful concerning attempts on 


of her Eastern Duropean ellies to take too Ercat 


liberties in moving to © sreater degree of indipendence 


from her than they now possess. It is oovious that the 
Sastern Duropean countries would be well advised +o be 
cautious in expliting the opportunities for more freedon 
of maneuvre which the CSc might give then. If they are not 
.careful, grave political instability coula endanger a more 
promising longterm development. 

The Soviet Union also views with some concern the tendency 
that has come out during the preparations for the CSC2, 
towards a closer politicel coopverevion between the DC-coun- 
tries. The Soviet Union xost probably would have nothizs 
against this if it were essured +zat it 

stage in the development towards a broecer 


cooperation. 


On the other hand, the Western European countries realize 
that if they do not develo> common policies on those issues 
et the CSCS and ESPR the: effect their vital interest, they 
will be at a considcrabls tiseivancage compared to the 
United States, the Soviez Jnion end possitiy even the otnexr 
Warsaw Pact-countries i egotiations thes concern the 
futura of Surope. If the Sl-countries place themselves st 
Such disadventege, the sicsess of “he conference twill te 


less assured. 


@hore are certain clains shat she Zastera and Wastera coun- 


t¥ioc aro so wide apart * pi <2 understanding of wnat is 


7s 


by Duropean Security, that the cong, rences may in fact 


be pointless. It is, however, precisely decause there are 
cifferences of interest ent Outlook between the NATO ana 
Warsaw Pact countries thet there is a European Security 
problem. Por this very reesen it is necessary to develop 

& continous dialogue between she txo Sides, with an infra- 
structure of permanent institutions in which these diffe- 
rences can be spelled out end confronted, in order thet they 
may be reduced and eventuelly resolved. If the differences 
concerning the central issues o? Zast/iest relations prove 
over a long period of ysers to de fundenental, no progress 
can be expected on these Cuestvions, out progress may never 
the less be expected on a mumber of low-key, but sudstantive 


Subjects of common concer=. 


The willingness to prepare for conZerences such as the CSCz 
anc BPR - is in itself ea Sign of relaxation and change of 
priorities in internaticonel effeirs. So far, Brandt's ¢ 
policy, S. and II, <he preparations of CSCE and BPR 
have not substantiated th: clain hat the differen 


irreconcilable. 


However, the imnediate tesx is +o lisis the political con- 
Sequences of imbalance ani activities releted +o the necessi- 
ty of armed forces. In <nis connection Confidence Buildiag 
Heasures (CBiis) may beacons concrete results of tho cscz/ 
bD2R — development. Tre 3S! including exchange of 
observers during manccuvres, parviculariy in close proximity 


to national frontiers, sivance notification of troop move=- 


Gents, may be the first svepping stone towards some moro 
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trust and more confiéense between the parties involved. 


CBMs could in other words depolitisize military power 

in Europe. For countries like Germany and Norvay, Romania 
and Yugoslavia, such seesures would be of importance since 
these countries would be the first ones +o mect the political 


effect of a military denonstration of power. 


Kore significant in tne long run then the progress that 


might be made on indivicuel itens would be the whole pattern 


of discussion and committeewiork over a wide renge of topics 
that could be built uvp over a veriod of years in e series 
of conferences or in stencing institutions. Through this 
political dialogue it mignt be possible to bulé up a by- 
partisan ell-Duropeen interest, transcending bloc-divisions, 
that would bring about eccvive East-‘/est cooperation in 
tackling joint problezs, such es e common campaign to pre- 
serve the human environment throughout the whole of Surope. 
fhe execution of any such joint policies that migat oe 
evolved would be entrusted to existing organisations, for 


instance the ECS at Geneve. 


It seems inconceivable that a singe CSC= or aven a serics 
of conferences could even in the near future bring about 
a solution to the major problems of the division of Zurope, 
the principle benefit sia% could ve expected to result fron 
& CSCE would be the launching end eventually the successful 
davelopment of a permenens political diciogue on major 
security, political, ané ocher issies betweon the divided 
perks. ot Rurope. ee: past Se eres oa the creation oF 
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East/West contacts or izhivit them by chamnelling then 


througa a CSCE. The conference and its follow-up should 
?ill a major gap on the riltilateral level and this be a 


supplement +o bilaterel contacts. 


It remains to be seen wnether the CSCE and LBPR might lead 


to a new institutionalize system of collective Duropean 
security. Por the future, it seems unlikely that either of 
the blocs, whose members ere still extremely suspicious ond 
fearful of each other, mould consent to the dismantling of 
their own network of cilivery security. Thus, although the 
political dialoque resulting from CSCE, FBPR. night control 
and minimize the antegonis= resulting from the different 
economic and social sys<e=s of Zest and West and from the 
different ideological 2-3 nolititel ends pursued by the 
NATO end Warsew-Pact groupings, it is‘unlikely in itceif to 
end such antagonism. As 10g 2s mutual hostility and sus- 
picion remain, the memoers of the Atlantic Alliance aro 
likely to insist on meinteining their owa integrated deTenc 
capability, and in the Zast, sae pilateral ané miltileterel 
defence dgreement det ean the Varsaw-Pact countries arc 


gleo likely to contime. 


Any political dieslogus waish may ve developed within the 
context of CSC, will therefore in ell likelihood be dbotweon 
countries which cre memcors OF the military pacts. it will 
not lead to the diosowuszios oF These pacts in any sear 
future. True, in the <9s7 it is argued thet one of the 


nein Soviet aims in aivesating a confarence is that it 
” 


would lead to a dissolution of ATO and its replacement 


by a coliective European security system, dominated by the 


Soviet Union, from which the United States were excluded. 
An outcome of this kiné would in 20 case be acceptable to 
the participating Western countries. They would refuse to 
agree to such a developzent, which mist therefore be exclu- 
ded as a practical possidility. 


Nontheless, it is still possible that in the long term 
there could be moves to replace the two existing blocs or 
to transform them into a new, all-Duropeen security system, 
in which the presence o2 the Soviet Union was balanced oy 
that of the United States and Ceneda.' Such a development 
would only be possible Zoilowing’ the replacement of the 
existing degree of the mivual East-iest mistrust and hosti- 
lity by the growth of a greater degree of mituel confiddnce 
‘han exists at preset ‘together with the solution of tho 
Bast/ivest ideological, soliticai end territorial confron- 
tation. Even if this seams to be’a desirable development 
from a Buropean point of view, it may’ not necessarily te 
what the rest of the world will be looking forwerd to. 

An all-Duropean development, should thus be linked to the 
regional integration thet is taking place in other parts 

of the world. Such a iixx could repregent the necessary 
guaranty against a confrontation between a rich, united 


svorld on one side and the rest of the world on the other. 


fhe comnon cause in trying to solve the common basic 
probloms — thd external shroat - will certainly be an impor- 
tant factor in promoting senfideat cooperation between all 
countries in mivona exé at the geno time clear the way 
“for cooperation with othar regions of ithe world. 

» Thorvald Stoltonbers: 


